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panions copied out his verses to show them to their sisters
or their cousins. A kind of modernist coterie grew up
around him, Although he hated violent movement, his
temperament yielded to his ambition, and methodically he
trained himself to succeed in games and sports. His popu-
larity was great, and he had rapidly acquired a position of
supremacy. This intoxicated him. When he went out for a
walk alone, he liked now to imagine himself as Prime
Minister or the commander of an army. How delightful that
must be!

In order to consolidate his power, he organized theatrical
performances, in violation of the school rules. He had a
passion for the theatre. When his parents had taken him
there for the first time, when he had heard those well-made
speeches and beheld those astounding adventures, he had
been enraptured. At last he was discovering a world of
beings after his own heart, of beings who wrought great
deeds and spoke like the heroes of his dreams. ... A
troupe of actors was formed. D'Israeli was director, stage-
manager, leading actor. The weeks went by; he felt the
enjoyment of this new life, and of his power; he was
perfectly happy.

So much so that he did not see a storm gathering. Success
was giving him joys which he ingenuously supposed were
shared by others. He was not quick enough to conceal his
scorn for any slow-wittedness. Despite the baptismal water,
he still smacked of heresy. The most violent of his enemies
were the school monitors, who until the advent of this boy
with the black curls, had ruled with undivided authority.
This occult power of his, founded upon pleasure, and
expanding alongside their own, was irritating to them.
They denounced to the Rev. Dr. Cogan the director of the
theatrical company and the clandestine rehearsals.

The Rev. Dr. Cogan was most indignant, and came into